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anasement 
REVIEW 


cE seems highly doubtful that we stand at 
the gates of any revolutionary economic 
change as a result of the unleashing of atomic 
power. This is the main conclusion reached 
by Walter Isard and Vincent Whitney in an 
abstract of a New Republic article analyzing 
the impact of nuclear power on industry 
(Industrial Uses of Atomic Power, page 
16). The atom bomb produced a field day 
of prediction, and it was freely prophesied 
that atomic power would run our motor cars, 
light our homes, and revolutionize many in- 
dustries. The truth of the matter, these 
authors indicate, is that the Atomic Age (if 
we live to see it) will be the outgrowth of 
orderly, evolutionary development in the di- 
rection of a more ample economy. 

Atomic energy is likely to be applied first 
in central power stations as a substitute for 
coal and waterpower in generating electricity, 
this article points out. if atomic-power costs 
approached zero, the human effort corre- 
sponding to the 2.5 per cent power costs in 
manufacturing would be freed for other uses. 
It is in the creation of new products, how- 
ever, that atomic power holds the greatest 
probabilities of change. 


N its second annual poll of employee opin- 

ion, Factory has sounded representative 
rank-and-file workers on their views about 
wages and hours, strikes, full employment, 
veteran reemployment, productivity, labor in 
politics, and nationalization of industry. A 
summary of worker opinion on the last three 
topics is presented as the feature abstract of 
this issue (workers’ views on the other topics 
are summarized in the current issue of PEr- 
SONNEL). 

Chief finding of the survey is that, while 
the rank-and-file worker isn’t sure that em- 
ployees should work as hard as they can (and 
he is somewhat suspicious of management’s 
motives in raising output), he frowns on 
“loafing.” The implications here are that man- 
agement would do well to turn its attack on 
the loafer rather than try to sell workers on the 
idea of increasing output as an end in itself. 
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What the Factory Worker Really Thinks 


HAT does the rank-and-file 

worker really think about ques- 
tions relating to productivity, nationali- 
zation of industry, and labor in poli- 
tics? In the report on its second annual 
survey of worker opinion, Factory 
Management and Maintenance pre- 
sents the results of a nation-wide poll 
conducted for it by Opinion Research 
Corporation, Princeton, N. J. Inter- 
views were allotted in proportion to 
geographical concentration of industry, 
type of industry, size of plant, length 
of employee service, age group, and 
sex. Some of the findings are pre- 
sented below : 

The worker isn’t sure that employees 
should work as hard as they can. In- 
terviewees were asked the following 
question: “When a man takes a job 
in a factory, do you think he should 
turn out as much work as he can, or 
should he turn out as much, say, as 
the average man in his group?” While 
49 per cent thought he should turn out 
as much as he can, 40 per cent felt he 
was better off producing only an aver- 
age amount; 8 per cent felt that the 
answer depended upon the particular 
circumstances; 3 per cent had no 
opinion. 

This question was then asked only 
of those who felt that average output 
was preferable to maximum possible 
production: “What do you think 
would happen if he turned out more 


than the average?” The fear that man- 
agement would raise production quotas 
was expressed by 30 per cent; 23 per 
cent felt that the employee producing 
more than average would be unpopular 
with his fellow-workers; 11 per cent 
thought that piece rates would be re- 
duced ; 8 per cent advanced the opinion 
that workers would break down physi- 
cally; 7 per cent stated that nothing 
would happen if the worker increased 
his output—that he would not make 
more money as a result; another 7 per 
cent feared that increasing output 
would mean more unemployment; 
other replies were given by 14 per cent. 

Union members are more inclined to 
favor “holding back” than non-union 
workers, whereas foremen and clerical 
employees believe in full production. 
Significant is the breakdown between 
opinions of union and non-union man- 
ual workers, foremen, and clerical 
workers on the first question—as to 
whether a factory worker should turn 
out as much as he can or as much as 
the average man in his group: 

Non- 
Union Union 


Manual Manual Clerical 
Workers Workers Foremen Workers 


60% 75% 68% 
33 17 23 

5 7 5 

2 1 4 


As much as he 
can 


All types of employees frown, how- 
ever, on “loafing.” The following 
question was then submitted to all 
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workers: “There are probably some 
men in your plant who loaf a little bit. 
Now suppose nobody loafed and every- 
body turned out just as much work as 
he reasonably could—would this help 
or hurt the workers ?” . 

The opinion that no loafing would 
help workers was advanced by 61 per 
cent of the manual workers, 73 per 

nt of the foremen, and 67 per cent 
of the clerical workers. That it would 
hurt workers was predicted by 11 per 
cent of the manual workers, 12 per cent 
of the foremen, and 11 per cent of the 
clerical employees. Eleven per cent of 
the manual workers, 6 per cent of fore- 
men, and 8 per cent of the clerical 
group felt that the absence of loafing 
would neither help nor hurt the 
workers. The remaining interviewees 
in each group felt that the question 
depended on other factors, or they had 
no opinions. 

As for labor-saving machines, the 


worker believes they raise wage levels. 
Interviewees were asked the following 


questions: “What is your feeling 
about the use of labor-saving machines 
in factories? Do you think we all 
make better wages because of these 
machines, or would we make better 
wages without them?” Fully 69 per 
cent felt that better wages result from 
the use of labor-saving machines; 17 
per cent thought that wages are better 
if such machines are not used; 14 per 
cent would not express an opinion. 

The worker isn’t sure they create 
more jobs in the long run. The next 
question was: “Some people say that 
in the long run labor-saving machines 
actually make more jobs for workers. 
Do you agree or disagree with this 
idea?” Fully 50 per cent were in 
agreement ; 35 per cent disagreed; the 
remainder had no opinion. 
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When the worker is displaced by 
machines, he expects management to 
take care of him. Oftinterest to man- 
agement were the replies to the follow- 
ing question: “In some cases, when 
new machines are brought into a plant, 
certain workers are no longer needed. 
What do you think should be done 
about these workers, and who do you 
think should do it?” 

Significantly, 58 per cent thought 
that the company should find jobs for 
displaced workers. The opinion that 
the government should find jobs or pay 
compensation was expressed by 8 per 
cent; 6 per cent felt that workers 
should be provided jobs, but they could 
not say how, or by whom; 4 per cent 
felt that laid-off workers should find 
jobs for themselves ; 3 per cent thought 
that unions should take care of them, 
help them find jobs ; 2. per cent felt that 
labor-saving machinery should not be 
used—that its installation was not fair 
to workers. The remaining 19 per 
cent offered other answers, or could™ 
not express opinions. 

Here is an interesting contrast: 
There is a good deal of doubt in the 
worker’s mind as to the wisdom of 
turning out as much work as possible. 
Yet even the worker who believes in 
producing only the “average” amount 
doesn’t think of himself as a “loafer” 
and resents loafing on the part of 
others. 

These findings suggest that manage- 
ment may never succeed in “selling” 
workers on the idea of increasing their 
turnout as an end in itself and may 
better turn its attack on the loafer. 
Though skeptical of maximum produc- 
tion as a goal, the worker would prob- 
ably join in condemning the slowdown 
attitude. So far as finding employ- 
ment for the displaced worker is con- 
cerned, a significant number place the 
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responsibility on management, few on 
government. 

The worker is well aware of the 
British Labor Party’s election victory. 
Fully 72 per cent had read or heard 
about it; 27 per cent had not; 1 per 
cent did not know. Asked their reac- 
tions, 37 per cent said that they were 
satisfied with the outcome; 20 per cent 
were dissatisfied ; 34 per cent were in- 
different ; 9 per cent did not answer. 

He is of two minds about the benefits 
that nationalization may bring to the 
British people. Thirty-five per cent 
thought it a good idea; 33 per cent, 
a bad one. The remainder had no 
opinion. 

He opposes nationalization for 
American industry. Asked whether 
they would like to have our govern- 
ment own and control the banks, coal 
mines, electric companies, and rail- 
roads in this country, 27 per cent 
replied in the affirmative—62 per cent 


in the negative. Eleven per cent could 
not express an opinion. 

Apparently, the reaction against hav- 
ing our government own and control 
factories was even greater, however. 
While only 17 per cent were in favor 
of it, fully 74 per cent were against it. 
The remainder had no opinion. 

The worker doesn’t believe in a 
“labor party,’ has his doubts about 
union political activity. Asked which 
of three courses workers think unions 
should follow, 10 per cent felt they 
should form their own party; 33 per 
cent felt they should work with present 
parties ; 47 per cent believe that unions 
should stay out of politics; 10 per cent 
had no opinion. 


Factory Management and Mainte- 
nance, January, 1946, p. 82:7. 

Nore: For an earlier report on this sur- 
vey—dealing with working hours, rates of 
pay, guaranteed annual wages, strikes, and 


unemployment — see PERSONNEL, January, 
1946, p. 202. 











“No, Mr. Prentiss — you're not quite 
the type of man we are looking for” 








Copyright 1945 by the New York Tribune, Inc. Reproduced b: mission 
of the copyright owner and of the artist, Charles D. a Mg 
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Labor Is Big Business 


OO many Americans have a blue- 

denim picture of labor. They envi- 
sion its weapons only as strikes and 
violence. The truth is that today labor 
is big business, frequently led by 
conservative $500-a-week executives. 
They are expert modern propagand- 
ists, prepared to use standard radio 
broadcasts, frequency modulation sta- 
tions, motion pictures, comic strips, 
tabloid newspapers, beauty contests, 
labor book-of-the-month clubs, and 
airplane advertising to put their cam- 
paigns across. They own daily papers 
and slick magazines. 

Where does the money for this come 

from? The money is there—in union 
treasuries which today have more than 
one billion dollars in aggregate assets. 
Added to all this is the monthly income 
of $26,950,000 from some 13,000,000 
dues-paying members. 
’ Many of the big unions are indi- 
vidual corporations unto themselves. 
They own summer resorts, old-age 
homes, skyscrapers, mines, recreation 
centers, hospitals, banks, newspapers, 
radio stations, laundries, insurance 
firms. So much like big business are 
these unions that they in turn negoti- 
ate with other unions—just like a big- 
time employer. A few years ago the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Engineers found itself in a violent 
wage controversy with John L. Lewis, 
who had unionized the coal-diggers in 
mines owned by the Brotherhood. 
These pits had been purchased as an 
investment for the union’s extra cash. 
Today this union has assets of $30,- 
000,000, but by no means is it the na- 
tion’s wealthiest labor organization. 
The Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, for example, has .piled up some 
$41,000,000. 
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David Dubinsky’s liberal Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers owns 
a Pennsylvania summer resort, the for- 
mer Ford building in New York, the 
former Tammany Hall headquarters, 
and a 26-story health center. This 
union has holdings of $8,750,000 and 
spends some $6,800,000 a year, a small 
part of which goes to further the ac- 
tivities of the Liberal Party in New 
York. Sidney Hillman’s Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers (C.I.O.) is worth 
some $4,340,000 and owns a bank. 
Hillman’s arch enemy, John L. Lewis, 
controls the United Mine Workers’ 
treasury of some $12,000,000 and a 
monthly-dues income of $900,000. 

The C.1.O.’s eagerness to -educate 
the public on unionism and all social 
phenomena is typified in its recent 
filming in Hollywood of a color car- 
toon on tolerance and racial discrimina- 
tion—to be paid for and distributed by 
the United Automobile Workers, a 
veteran in the use of the motion picture 
medium. Last year the U.A.W. pro- 
duced, in support of the late Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, a movie which was 
shown to 4,000,000 war workers. And 
today it is producing a series of other 
short films, some of which deal with 
the handling of grievances and the re- 
employment of demobilized GI’s. 

This union has sent out as much as 
100,000 feet of film weekly. Its pro- 
grams, made up of its own pictures and 
OWI films, have been seen by some 
400,000 persons in one month. The 
films are also sent to religious, profes- 
sional, and educational clubs. 

Thus we have come a long way from 
the gaslight era when trade union de- 
bates and organization campaigns were 
settled with brass knuckles and lead 
pipes. As a matter of fact, except for 
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isolated instances, all labor’s techniques 
are out of the brass-knuckle stage— 
even picketing. Recently in Holly- 
wood, the A.F.L. unions striking 
against the film colony’s major pro- 
ducers did the seemingly impossible by 
devising new up-to-the-minute tech- 
niques. One balmy Sunday afternoon, 
the union members arrived in big cars 
in front of the Los Angeles theaters 
which had been picketed. They of- 
fered free rides to the beach to all 
_/ prospective movie-goers—and did a 
land-office business running a shuttle 
to the ocean for those who had planned 
to spend the afternoon in the movies. 
A few days later, they picketed the 
theater featuring Deanna Durbin in 
the mystery film, Lady on the Train. 
Theater-goers were greeted by en- 
thusiastic pickets who shouted, “Don’t 
go in. We'll tell you how it ends. 
Ralph Bellamy is the murderer. David 
Bruce gets the girl.” Hundreds turned 
away. This is modern picketing—and 
modern is the word for the Los An- 
geles unions. 

The possibilities of FM radio broad- 
casting and the opportunity it affords 
for ccmpetition with the big radio 
chains have also caught the imagina- 
tion of the entire labor movement. At 
least 19 FM radio-station applications 
have been filed with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission in the past 
few months. C.I.O. leaders see FM as 
the answer to efforts to restrict labor 
broadcasts over the big networks. This 
5,000,000-member organization, now 
battling for survival in the postwar 
cutback period, has directed its local 
union chiefs to study their community 
problems in preparation for FM ap- 
plications. The United Automobile 
Workers, for example, has filed for 
permission to build six “non-commer- 
cial, educational” FM stations in New- 
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ark, Chicago, Detroit, Flint, Cleveland, 
and Los Angeles, where it has large 
memberships. 

These labor publicity wizards are: 
not so modern, however, that they ig- 
nore the old propaganda standbys— 
the union newspaper, the leaflets, the 
comics with a message, and adventure 
strips with labor heroes to match a 
combination of Dick Tracy and Terry 
of pirate fame. So important has the 
labor press become that late in October 
the General Mills Corporation or- 
dered a sample survey of 108 union 
publications in five major Cities from 
New York to Los Angeles to learn 
whether this forgotten section of the 
American press would make a good 
advertising medium. There are an es- 
timated 800 regularly published labor 
papers in the United States with a 
combined readership of some 15,000,- 
000 families. Of these papers, 200 
have national circulations. 

The publications are streamlined 
and energetic; they are generally ed- 
ited by newspaper guildsmen who have 
had considerable daily-press experi-_ 
ence. Recently, one group of newspa- 
per men surveying the New York 
labor press was fascinated to learn that 
the C.I.O. grocery clerks’ union had a 
slick-paper magazine which featured 
analysis of European events by such 
writers as Max Nomad and Genevieve 
Tabouis. The colorful C.J.0. News, a 
tabloid, probably will be placed on the 
newsstands shortly for general sale in 
an effort to expand its current 400,000 
circulation. C.I.O. publicists are try- 
ing to syndicate a labor adventure car- 
toon especially drawn for it by a 
prominent artist. 

And to top the distribution of pa- 
pers, comics, books, and pamphlets, the 
C.1.0. sends its serious “heavy” propa- 
ganda to a special list—probably one 
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of the few of its kind—made up of 
60,000 “influencers of public opin- 
ion.” The list includes educators, 
churchmen, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, YMCAs, USOs, consumer- 
cooperatives, etc. 

The A.F.L., too, is beginning to 
poke its way into the streamlined tech- 
niques of up-to-the-minute public re- 
lations. It is about to launch a large- 


it propose that it be pure entertain- 
ment, featuring “name” writers such 
as John Erskine, Channing Pollock, 
and Fannie Hurst. 

Behind this glamorizing and this 
high-pressure propaganda work is the 
grim realization that the coming years 


‘ will bring another old-fashioned de- 


pression during which big business and 
the big unions will be forced to stand 


scale publishing venture to glamorize 
its 400 newspapers. A-magazine sec- 
tion, similar to the nationally syndi- 
cated Sunday newspaper supplements, 
will soon be printed for inclusion in 
A.F.L. papers. The section will be 
called Now and will run everything but 
union propaganda. The men who plan 


up to each other and fight for existence. 
And because the final issue depends, 
in no small measure, on public senti- 
ment, labor is using streamlined pub- 
licity to tell its side of the story. 


By Victor Risser. The American 


Mercury, December, 1945, p. 728: 7. 


Wires Make a Sound Business 


DD wire-recording to the list of postwar marvels which may revolutionize our 

private lives and provide many heretofore undreamed-of business enterprises. 

Briefly, it is the production on coils of steel wire of sounds of any nature or 
origin—concerts, radio programs, telephone conversations, and the boss's letters. 

Magnetized by electric current passing through it, the wire faithfully picks 
up the minutest sounds when it is passed over a recording head. Once the record- 
ing has served its pufpose, ‘it can be de-magnetized, a process which “erases” the 
recorded material. In this way, the wire can be re-used indefinitely. 

The manufacturers expect business executives to make widest use of the re- 
corders, anticipating a wholesale replacement of dictograph machines. Their com- 
pactness will be a strong selling point, and the fact that they can be used over 
and over without deterioration of efficiency should be a factor in putting them 
across. ° This is bound to be a high cost- reducing feature in competition with 
regular wax cylinders, which mat i" “shaved” for re-use. Portable, pocket-size 
units are already on the market and are popular with reporters, salesmen, in- 
surance adjusters, investigators, and interviewers. These portable public stenog- 
raphers faithfully record the results of all interviews and discussions, and the 
results can be played back at the home office. 

Lengthy boardroom conferences can be recorded without the presence of 
stenographers. The recordings will naturally be more accurate than human 
transcriptions, a good reason why they may-also be adapted. for court proceedings. 
Reporters will like them for press conferences, especially when they want to 
establish the authenticity of “quotes” which they have used in interviews. 

—Pavut D. Green in Forbes 9/15/45 





* DURING the decade of the ’20’s, $20,000,000,000 of new capital was invested 
in our manufacturin ng lants and equipment; in the ’30’s, $14,000,000,000; while in 
the short period o f , 1940, to June, 1942, a total of $16,000,000,000 was 
reach eater than the total during the whole previous decade, as shown in a 
Twentieth Century Fund study. 
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Office Management 
White-Collar 


ACKED by the A.F.L. and C.1.0., 

a nation-wide drive to unionize 

the stenographers, bookkeepers, clerks, 

and other “white collar” workers of 
America is now under way. : 

For years both the A.F.L. and 
C.1.0. have been prone to ignore this 
class of prospective dues-payers. Dur- 
ing the war years, however, represen- 
tatives of the white-collar unions 
drummed into the ears of labor poten- 
tates the importance of this field, with 
its 800 different categories covering 
some 20,000,000 men and women who 
might become card-holders. Today, 


while current strikes and industrial un- 
rest are stealing the headlines, the 
white-collar unions are busy increasing 
their membership, at a faster rate than 
ever before. 

Although the total membership of 


both A.F.L. and C.I.O. white-collar 
unions is only around 150,000, this 
represents a tremendous gain over fig- 
ures of five years ago; and union heads 
in this field of organization claim that 
their added membership is not based 
on unstable “war work” but comes 
from industries and businesses where 
dues will be paid for years to come by 
help that will “stay on the job.” 

Three years ago the Office Employ- 
ees International Union (A.F.L.) 
numbered 10,000 members. In many 
cities, other A.F.L. unions either ig- 
nored it or accepted it as a necessary 
evil. But today the A.F.L. asserts 
that 90,000 members have been added 
to the OEIU rolls since 1942. The 
keynote of the A.F.L. campaign is that 
unionization is the one big solution 
to the difficulties which white-collar 


Unionization 


workers will face in the postwar 
period. 

Literature distributed by the A.F.L. 
under the heading of “Why Do Office 
Workers Need a Union?” reads: 

“This group of workers is more ex- 
ploited than any other craft. Favor- 
itism, pull, lay-offs according to the 
whim of the employer, the using of one 
worker against another, and flashy 
titles without appropriate compensa- 
tion are just a few of the many prac- 
tices foisted upon the white-collar 
worker. These conditions can be wiped 
out and economic security substituted 
by affiliation with our union.” 

The A.F.L. is pitching its campaign 
on the theory that the halcyon pre-1929 
days are gone forever in the minds of 
their would-be subjects—the tough- 
minded, individualistic white-collar 
workers who have traditionally 
scorned unions and believed that, fol- 
lowing the American way, they would 
one day become executives if they 
worked hard enough. So the Office 
Workers Union has set out to impress 
upon the white-collar worker that 
under capitalism he has no chance of 
bettering himself other than through 
the union, and that his dream of a 
swivel chair is simply part of “Wall 
Street propaganda !” : 

That this determined drive, which is 
utilizing radio, newspapers, and skillful 
propaganda, is making headway can be 
gained from a study of A.F.L. work 
in the past three years. It has been 
telling’stenographers, bookkeepers, ac- 
countants, bank clerks, teachers, mu- 
nicipal, state and federal employees 
that: “You have one chance in a mil- 
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lion to be an executive. Get over that 
old-fashioned idea and resign yourself 
to the fact that you'll never get any- 
thing more than you have now unless 
the union is there to fight for it—and 
we don’t promise to make you head of 
the corporation.” 

Instead, A.F.L. literature promises : 
“A standard workweek, sick leave, 
wage rates vf all classifications com- 
mensurate with such classifications, 
holidays with pay, vacations with pay, 
maternity leave (for one year) with- 
out loss of seniority, time and a half 
for all overtime work, and many other 
clauses.” 

A.F.L. spokesmen use as a selling 
point to the more stubborn office work- 
ers the fact that union contracts have 
been signed under which clerical help 
receive as much as $65 a week. How- 
ever, there is no fixed nation-wide 
scale, except that demands often jump 
25 per cent to 40 per cent above the 
employer’s minimum. The maternity 
clause, promise of three weeks’ vaca- 
tion after five years of work, and other 
organizing slogans are aimed at the 
millions of women office workers who 
constitute the basis for the recruiting 
campaign. 

Union technique varies with the lo- 
cality. In many New York offices the 
labor organization is represented by 
only one girl, who is depended on to 
build up the membership. Initiation 
fee is a flat $2, with monthly-dues pay- 
ments of $1.50. Compared with dues 
in steel, coal, or transportation, these 
are low rates, but 1,000,000 office 
workers organized on that basis could 
provide the union with an annual in- 
come of $18,000,000. 

During the past three years the 
A.F.L. campaign has been more ag- 
gressive than that of the C.I.O. But 
the latter’s United Office and Profes- 
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sional Workers of America has re- 
cently moved out to combat the A.F.L. 
gains. Actually, the U.O.P.W.A. has 
only about 40,000 members so far, 
most of them in New York.* It has 
contracts with the Prudential, Metro- 
politan Life, and John Hancock In- 
surance Co.’s, chiefly with the indus- 
trial agents’ sections. It has scattered 
locals in various industries, some 
strength in the publishing business, and 
contracts in isolated instances with 
such companies as the Dravo Corpora- 
tion, of Wilmington, Delaware. 

U.O.P.W.A. literature claims that 
the “U.O.P.W.A. has negotiated over 
$13,000,000 worth of salary increases 
in the last year” and that “white col- 
lar employees have been the economic 
stepchildren of our society for a long 
time . . . they owe it to their sons, their 
brothers, and their husbands overseas 
as well as to themselves to reach out 
and take their rightful dignity and 
economic status in the nation.” 

This is an all-out campaign, and 
neither labor group is fooling. They 
intend to organize every office they 
can, whether the industry has 5,000 
employees or 15. They feel that the 
years of the Roosevelt administration 
and its theories played an important 
part in destroying the age-old white- 
collar workers’ dream of individual at- 
tainment based on work and ability. 
They are using skilled techniques and 
propaganda. 

Employers who belittle this drive 
must remember that the A.F.L. white- 
collar union recruited 90,000 members 
in three years—and that the C.I.O. 
will try to surpass that figure. 

By Howarp RuSHMORE. 
November 15, 1945, p. 16: 2. 
* According to The New York Times of December 

10, 1945, the Federation of Architects, Engineers, 

iemists and Technicians, another O. union, 


has voted to consolidate with the U.O.P.W.A., thus 
increasing this membership figure by 10,000. 


Forbes. 
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Measuring Supervisory Effectiveness 


LL too frequently management at- 

tempts to maintain supervisory 
effectiveness primarily through a proc- 
ess of preparation: select supervisors 
carefully and train them in the “know- 
how” of their jobs. Equip them 
technically as leaders of men. Quicken 
them to the importance of handling 
people intelligently. Then depend upon 
their acquired talents and the next 
higher supervisory level for final re- 
sults. This is excellent practice as far 
as it goes: yet the gap between what 
a supervisor should do and what he 
actually does is apt to be wide. Com- 
pany managements themselves have 
felt ‘that the preparatory approach 
alone is inadequate. A variety of 
practices have been evolved to deter- 
mine more precisely the effectiveness 
of the supervisor. 

The following list of practices which 
have been resorted to by managements 
to appraise supervisors is fairly com- 
prehensive : 

1. Personal contacts and the resulting 
general impression of superiors, to- 
gether with general reputation among 
other ‘supervisors. 3 

2. The personalized report to a high 
executive. 

3. Reports on operating results based 
on budgets, cost data, production and 
quality figures, amount of waste, non- 
productive workers, trainees, and similar 


information that reveals progress or pro- 
ductive status. 


4. Supervisory rating by superior and 
supervisors on the same level, or by sub- 
ordinates. 

5. The employee attitude survey. 

6. The exit interview. 

All these methods of appraising 
supervisory effectiveness have the com- 
mon weaknesses of being subjective, 
approximate and occasional. What is 
needed, therefore, is a technique 


which will reveal the effectiveness 
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of the supervisor on a more nearly 
continuous basis. This can be achieved 
by applying the auditing principle to 
the work of the supervisor. By re- 
curring examination of the various as- 
pects of the supervisor’s experience, a 
fair appraisal of his performance may 
be secured. This principle is common 
in financial management. It is used 
widely in maintenance and inspection 
in the factory. Its suggested use, 
therefore, is merely extension of a 
generally recognized control device. 

Its successful use in organization 
work will depend upon at least three 
basic considerations : 

1. A clear understanding of what 
effective supervision is. 

2. A sound programme of imple- 
mentation. 

3. General understanding and ac- 
ceptance of the auditing principle 
among those affected by it, particu- 
larly the supervisors. 

Effective supervision includes not 
only the supervisor’s technical pro- 
ficiency but also the development and 
maintenance by him of morale and re- 
sponsiveness in the employee. Deter- 
mination of supervisory effectiveness 
must embrace both aspects of his 
work. 

To implement the principle of su- 
pervisory audit, a new activity or 
department (where volume permits) 


- must be established. This department 


must necessarily be high in the organi- 
zation, reporting preferably to the 
president or general manager. It is 


technically an Organization Depart- 


ment. Its work is so vital to operat- 

ing success that it should be considered | 

an arm of top management. 
The working members of this de- 
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partment are Organization Inspectors 
who make thorough and frequent ex- 
aminations of the effectiveness of su- 
pervisors. To qualify for this work, 
they must be thoroughly versed in or- 
ganization concepts and _ techniques. 
They must know how to meet, inter- 
view and disarm people to get candid 
reactions. They must know how to 
diagnose organization difficulties and 
to suggest specific remedies for them. 
These remedies, however, are not ap- 
plied by the Organization Inspectors. 
Developed carefully under the direc- 
tion of the head of the Organization 
Department, they are sent to the ap- 
propriate department and unit heads 
in the established organization to serve 
as the basis of discussion and consul- 
tation. The working remedy that re- 
sults from this process is then applied 
by the recognized department or sec- 
tion head. 


The actual technique employed by 
the Organization Inspector is the in- 
terview, supplemented by reports on 
production, cost, and similar results. 
Sample interviews are held with sub- 
ordinate employees, supervisors of re- 
lated activities, and the superior. The 
frequency of the checkup depends 
largely upon the degree of decentraliza- 
tion and independence accorded the 
supervisor. Where the supervisor is 
largely “on his own,” a monthly 
inspection is essential. Other determi- 
nants of frequency are the proven 
caliber of the supervisor, his dependa- 
bility and stability, the ease with which 
a situation can get out of control, and 
the frequency of orders, bulletins, in- 
structions or statements from higher 
executive levels that need interpreta- 
tion or execution. 

If the organization auditing prin- 
ciple is to gain general acceptance 
among supervisors, its purpose must 
be clearly understood and must be ex- 
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plained with equal clarity to every- 
body concerned. It must be under- 
stood as a constructive principle which 
leads to wholesome correctives that 
are for the good of the organization 
as a whole and of the individual super- 
visor. Its object must be understood 
to include (1) the spotting of weak 
practices, (2) the correction of these 
weaknesses, and (3) general improve- 
ment in supervisory practice. 


Quite obviously, before this prin- 
ciple can be used effectively, the soil 
of supervisory reaction must be pre- 
pared carefully. This preparation 
must include not only acceptance of 
the specific plan of continuous check- 
up, but an understanding of the or- 
ganization foundation on which it is 
based. 


Several criticisms of the continuous 
organization audit “may be anticipated 
at this juncture: 


1, It represents an addition to overhead 
costs. Unfortunately the improvements 
brought about by more effective supervision 
cannot be immediately translated into dol- 
lars-and-cents terms. In any mature under- 
standing of organization, the cost of such 
a department as suggested in this article 
is looked upon as a legitimate business cost. 
The unit must, of course, be operated with 
full regard for economy. 

2. It looks like a new form of a 
Gestapo spy system. This reaction can very 
easily assert itself among supervisors if 
preparatory explanation has been inadequate. 
The criticism stems from a misunderstand- 
ing. Supervisory weaknesses discovered by 
this method should lead to corrective prac- 
tice, not to disciplinary action, denouncement 
or demotion. 

3. It may lead to organization interfer- 
ences. This criticism is pertinent only when 
the auditing principle is applied improperly. 

4. In the final analysis, the continuous 
audit of the supervisor is merely another 
type of rating plan. The audit offers several 
important improvements upon the ordinary 
supervisory rating plan. The Organization 
Inspectors are trained as interview and 
organization specialists; they have ample 
time for proper appraisal of all related fac- 
tors, not merely those that occur in the 
course of job contact; they are charged with 
the responsibility of digging out all related 
factors in making their appraisals; and, 
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finally, their evaluations are made at suffi- 
cient frequency to constitute a really power- 
ful influence in stepping up the performance 
of supervisors. 

5. The use of a special department is 
limited to large organizations. The use of 
a special department is, of course, defensible 
only when there is a large volume of organi- 


is assistant to the president or owner. This 
part of his job must be recognized; his 
talents must cover the work; and he must 
be allowed sufficient time to take care of 
this specialized field. 


From an address by Robert P, 
Brecht before the Montreal Chapter, 


zation inspection work. The auditing prin- 
ciple, however, can be used in small organi- 
zations with equal effectiveness. . There it 
becomes part of the work of a person who 


National Office Management Associa- 
tion (Business Management—O ffice & 
Building, August, 1945, p. 10:11). 


Selecting Aircraft Inspectors 
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INCE in many ways the job of an inspector in a modern factory is an exacting 

and very important one, it is natural that considerable interest should attach to 
the selection of persons to fill this job. The problem of the study summarized here 
was to determine the extent to which success as an inspector in a particular plant 
can be predicted from the use of certain standard psychological tests. 

Forty-six employees of the inspection department of an aircraft factory were 
given the following tests, and their scores correlated against the average of two 
ratings as to efficiency on the job: MacQuarrie test for Mechanical Ability; Otis 
Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability (Higher Examination, Form A); 
Cardall Test of Practical Judgment; Minnesota Paper Form Board (Revised 
Edition) ; Industrial Training Classification Test (Form A; Bennett Test of 
Mechanical Comprehension (Form AA); and the O’Rourke Test of Mechanical 
Aptitude (Form A). The following conclusions were drawn from the study: 

1. The two°ratings agreed with each other quite well (r, .772) - “—_ 

us the 
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subsequent periodic merit ratings fairly well (r, 420 for 20 cases). 
criterion seemed to have considerable reliability and validity. 
The best combination of the seven test scores made a very good means of 
predicting success on the job as judged by the criterion (FR, .787). 
Three of the tests, the MacQuarrie, the Practical Judgment, and the Minne- 
sota Paper Form Board, did almost as well as all seven (R, .780). 
4. Two of the tests, the MacQuarrie and the Practical Judgment, when used 
alone did substantially as well (R, .765). 
the MacQuarrie and Practical Judgment tests were to be used in the 
selection of inspectors in this plant, scores on the former should be given approxi- 
mately five times the weight of scores on the latter. 
—A,. Q. Sartain in Journal of Consulting Psychology 9/10/45 


Women Exercise Care 


BUREAU of Labor Statistics analysis of work injuries to women in shipyards, 
1943-44, reveals that women score decidedly better than men in the use of 
protective equipment. Injuries caused by failure to wear goggles constituted, in the 
case of women, 11.9 per cent of all injuries; in the case of men, 18.8 per cent. In 
four shipyard departments studied, men sustained more eye injuries from foreign 
particles than did women: in welding, the percentage was nearly three times as 
frequent for men; in assembly and sheet-metal work, over four times; in electrical 
work, where such hazard is slighter, 5.2 per cent of injuries to men were due to 
foreign bodies, whereas only 3.5 per cent of injuries to women were attributed to 
this cause. In three departments men suffered a greater percentage of welder’s 
flash. Only in assembly work did the women’s percentage of injuries exceed that 
of men. —Industrial Medicine 10/45 





© A NEW WORLD RECORD for safety has been chalked up by the open-hearth 
furnace at Republic Steel Corporation district plant in Youngstown, Ohio. The 
300-man furnace crew worked 1,156,130 man-hours since August 7, 1944, without 
a single lost-time accident. Previous open-hearth record was 833,000 man-hours 


without accident. 
—Management Information 12/24/45 
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Balance in Wage Setting 


IKE circus aerialists, those re- 

sponsible for wage setting must 
master balance and timing. Failure 
to master them in the wage-setting 
arena, whether on the part of man- 
agers, union officers, or government 
officials, will lead to results that are 
perhaps less obvious and dramatic 
than the penalty for failure on the part 
of acrobats, but still very important to 
the health of business enterprises. 
Because the well-being of the economy 
turns on the collective health of its in- 
dividual employing units, the mainte- 
nance of balance and proportion in 
wage rates and “take-home,” plus a 
proper regard for the timing of wage 
changes, are clearly essential. 

The area of wage and salary admin- 
istration is too vast and complex for 
a detailed survey to be made within 
this limited space. However, the fol- 


lowing paragraphs suggest some of 
the pertinent factors which must be 
kept in balance if wages are to be set 


on a scientific basis. 

Organizational Factors in Wage 
Administration. Wage analysts have 
an essential part to play if wages are 
to be administered systematically. But 
their proper function is to create a 
sound structure of job rates, not to 
attempt to direct its detailed applica- 
tion to individual workers. Their re- 
sponsibility is to describe the content 
of each job, to evaluate its importance 
relative to other jobs in the company, 
and to “price” it in accordance with 
company policy and the rates found to 
prevail in the labor market—all to the 
end that a sound schedule of job rates 
or-salaries may be developed. 

If wage technicians attempt to dic- 
tate what the job content should be, 
or how the jobs should be staffed, or 
try to determine how well the incum- 
bents accomplish their tasks, they are 
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intruding upon the prerogatives of 
operating executives, Balance must 
be maintained between those with line 
relationships and those with staff re- 
lationships. Otherwise the adminis- 
tration of wages will be distorted by 
the confusion of responsibility be- 
tween operating heads, primarily con- 
cerned with the results obtained by 
their employees, and wage technicians, 
interested in consistency in wage set- 
ting. 2 

Occupational Differentials. Occu- 
pational differentials play an impor- 
tant” part in maintaining a balanced 
supply of workers and in stimulating 
men to acquire the training needed for 
skilled jobs. They are also important 
psychologically. For the very reason 
that base rates are considered by 
workers to reflect their status in the 
company, these rates cannot be 
changed radically either by govern- 
mental action or other forces without 
impairing employee morale. 

The balance between money differ- 
entials and job importance should ex- 
tend throughout the entire range of 
job difficulty, from janitor to presi- 
dent. It is not sufficient to establish 
a proper alignment of rates between 
the least skilled job on the payroll and 
the most skilled non-supervisory one, 
such as toolmaking. Failure to main- 
tain the alignment on up through the 
supervisory positions, for example, 
adds fuel to the fire of discontent 
among foremen. During the war high 
incentive earnings, made possible by 
large volumes and long “runs,” to- 
gether with overtime, have caused 
many employees to earn more per 
week than their bosses—this being not 
merely a matter of rate of pay, of 
course, but of total take-home. Such 
unbalance can be very vicious in its 
effects. 





Single Rates or Rate Ranges? Rate 
ranges permit a competent manage- 
ment to make a series of pay increases 
in recognition of performance on the 
job. Consequently they provide flex- 
ibility in the application of rate sched- 
ules to individual employees. On the 
other hand, they are frequently at- 
tacked by unions on the grounds that 
they permit supervisors to play favor- 
ites and lead to inexplicable differences 
in the rates of pay to workers on the 
same job. 

Here again is an instance where bal- 
ance is needed between a wage struc- 
ture elaborate enough to provide 
flexibility and yet simple enough to 
match the ability of management to 
appraise individual performance and 
to apply rates to workers without mis- 
understanding. 

Factory Workers Versus Office 
Workers. Still another issue on which 
it is difficult to maintain a satisfactory 
balance involves the relationship of the 
take-homes of hourly workers in the 
factory and of salaried employees in 
the office. In a period of unemploy- 


ment those salaried employees who re- . 


tain their jobs enjoy larger earnings 
than do hourly workers on a restricted 
workweek of two or three days; in 
boom times, however, the opposite is 
the case, and office workers.are at a 
disadvantage—although this problem 
has been minimized to some extent by 
the fact that non-exempt salaried em- 
ployees must now be paid overtime 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Incentives. In plants using finan- 
cial incentives, the take-homes of vari- 
ous groups are also likely to move out 
of balance with each other. This prob- 
lem has numerous subdivisions. How 
large should the guaranteed base rate 
be set in relation to the base rates of 
those not “on incentive’? In recent 
years there seems to have been a ten- 
dency to make the guaranteed base 
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rate equal to the day rate that would 
be paid if the job were not “on incen- 
tive.” What should be the.ratio of 
incentive premiums actually earned to 
the guaranteed base rates? A study 
of wage rates in 31 Philadelphia metal 
plants made prior to the war revealed 
that in these plants the incentive earn- 
ings were from 12% per cent to 20 
per cent higher than the day rates for 
jobs of equivalent difficulty. In many 
war plants incentive premiums ran 
much higher than the foregoing fig- 
ures. Wherever such inequalities ex- 
ist, indirect labor—ineligible for incen- 
tive earnings—feels discriminated 
against. 

Competitive Position. Peacetime 
competition demands constant watch- 
fulness over the relationships between 
wage rates and unit costs; between 
unit costs and unit prices and profit 
margins; and between profit margins 
and volume of sales and final net profit. 
When these relationships are disturbed 
by violent price changes, the distorted 
cost-price relationships can be brought 
into balance again only if the parties 
involved in the negotiations have a 
clear understanding of the factors in- 
volved. 

The degree of unbalance brought 
about by price changes will, of course, 
vary for different types of industry. 
Compare, for example, the mining of 
bituminous coal, where the labor cost 
is about 65 per cent of total cost, with 
the making of soap or the processing 
of food, where it is less than 10 per 
cent, and it is evident that a wage in- 
crease is a far more serious matter in 
the former case than in the latter. 

Prevailing Level of Rates. How 
closely the general level of rates in 
each plant should be related to the gen- 
eral level of rates prevailing in the 
labor market from which it draws its 
employees involves two questions. 
The first is whether the plant should — 
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adopt the policy of keeping its rates 
above the market level in order to at- 
tract the best workers or below the 
market level with the thought that less 
efficient workers may be adequate for 
its operations. This question is, at 
best, one that can be answered only 
on an individual company basis. 

The second question—long a moot 
one in industrial relations—is whether 
wage bargaining should be conducted 
on a plant-by-plant or an industry- 
wide basis. Geographie differentials 
persist, despite the labor shifts of war- 
time and the continuing search for 
low-cost locations. For example, rates 
for common labor on the West Coast 
and in Detroit are double those in cer- 
tain southern areas. 

In companies with branch plants, 
prevailing geographic differentials in- 
terfere with the transfer of key em- 
ployees from plant to plant and cause 
employees in different plants to raise 
questions as to why the same job 
should carry a higher rate of pay in 
one locality than in another. 

It is obvious that the maintenance 
of balance between the payment of 
geographical differentials and the need 
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of intra-company or intra-industry 
uniformity is, to say the least, a deli- 
cate task. 

Summary. And so the pattern of 
wages is a complex of forces that play 
upon each other. These forces influ- 
ence the differentials among geo- 
graphic areas, between sexes, among 
industries, and among plants of the 
same industry (e.g., the “big three” 
automobile makers). 

In a period of stability, these intri- 
cate relationships become well under- 
stood, and the balance among them is 
conducive to business health. But in 
the aftermath of war such a state of 
benign calm is not likely. Gyrations 
of prices will doubtless be part of the 
general turbulence. The maintenance 
of the best balance possible in such a 
situation requires flexibility, intelligent 
decisions, and proper timing. More- 
over, a period of violent change calls 
for unusual sensitivity not only to the 
need for balance but also to the dan- 
gers of panaceas. 

By C. Cansy Batperston. Har- 
vard Business Review, Autumn, 1945, 
p. 51:6. 


Gage by Sound 


BL» persons equipped with electronic gaging devices are performing effi- 
cient inspection work on parts having tolerances as fine as 0.000025 in. at the 
Canton, O., plant of the Timken Roller Bearing Company. Their inspection work 
covers rolls, cones, cups, and other bearing components. 

An aural signal of three note-frequencies produced by an ‘electronic oscillator 


indicates to the blind inspector whether the part is above, within, or below the 
tolerance limits. The notes are induced by relays introduced into the oscillator 
circuit by an electrically sensitive, mechanically actuated gaging head. An inter- 
mediate tone indicates the part is acceptable, while a high note shows it is above, 
and a low note indicates it is below, the acceptable tolerances. 

The Timken Company is operating more than 50 units of this type and revorts 
that blind operators regularly equal, and in most instances surpass, the best efforts 
of sighted inspectors in accuracy and speed of inspection. 

—American Machinist 11/22/45 
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© IN 1786, a year before the Constitution of the United States was drafted, some 
Philadelphia printers struck for a $6 weekly wage. That was the beginning of the 

erican labor movement for collective bargaining, as described in a Twentieth 
Century Fund survey. Five years later Philadelphia carpenters struck for a ten- 
hour day, which they failed to get. 
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Production Management 


_ Industrial Uses of Atomic Power 


N the envisaged Atomic Age, it is 

predicted that nuclear power will 
run our motor cars and radioactive 
particles will light our homes. Cheap 
power and impending destruction will 
be the positive and negative forces dis- 
persing our population and industry. 
But it is by no means proved that the 
social and economic consequences of 
atomic power are such as to revolu- 
tionize our present structural and in- 
stitutional arrangements. It is, in fact, 
quite untrue in any immediate future. 

A basic consideration is the impact 
of atomic power upon real output. To 
what extent will such output per capita 
rise as a consequence of the harnessing 
of atomic energy for individual and for 
industrial-commercial use? 

Power costs show wide variation in 


relation to the total production costs 
of separate industries. Among the dis- 
tributive groups, expenditures for fuel . 
and power are negligible compared to 


other costs, such as labor. Among 
extractive industries, _ unfortunately, 
exact data are not available. For all 
manufacturing industries in this coun- 
try in 1939, however, the Census of 
Manufactures reports a fuel and pur- 
chased energy cost of under 2.5 per 
cent of the total value of product. 
For the purposes of argument, let 
us accept the extreme hypothesis that 
atomic-power costs will approach zero. 
The human effort corresponding to the 
2.5 per cent power costs in manufac- 
turing industries would then be freed 
for other production or for leisure. 
Obviously, consequent increase in real 
output would be small. Power per 
labor unit would, conversely, tend to 
show a considerable increase. In other 
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words, a substantial substitution of 
power for labor would occur. If atomic 
energy ultimately became available in 
spool or capsule form, labor would be 
freed of the necessity to produce heavy 
fuel- and power-consuming machinery. 
But such gains might well be canceled 
by the need for complicated and ex- 
pensive equipment for the controlled 
release of atomic energy. 

Because of the technical problems in- 
volved, the first application of atomic 
energy will be likely in an area where 
large-scale power use will make feasi- 
ble investment in the heavy and com- 
plicated machinery necessary for radia- 
tion control. A logical priority is thus. 
given to its use in central power sta- 
tions as a substitute for coal and 
waterpower in the generation of elec- 
tricity. : 

The competitive cost position of the 
various power sources is far from es- 
tablished. Recent estimates of the cost 
of uranium, for instance, probably 
mean little in the light of future tech- 
nological developments. 

Turning to existing power sources, 
we find figures of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board which indicate 
that by 1936, industrial power rates to 
large-scale users ran as low as four 
mills a kilowatt-hour, with a modal 
rate of between eight and 12 mills. 
Since then, rates have continued to 
drop. 

Power costs over the nation are 
spotty, and obviously central power 
plants based on atomic energy will ap- 
pear first in areas of relatively high 
cost or where present plants are 
sparsely located in relation to existing 
or potential power needs. Consumer 
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power charges are, of course, well 
above those for industrial users, mainly 
because of the high costs of transmis- 
sion-distribution. In 1943, the average 
revenue accruing to electric utilities 
from residential or domestic customers 
was 3.64 cents a kilowatt-hour, though 
here again rates for separate centers 
showed wide variation. It is a rea- 
sonable assumption that power rates 
will decline further in the next two or 
three decades, perhaps be halved. By 
this time, atomic energy distributed as 
electricity should have become a com- 
petitive power source.» The relatively 
low rate then prevailing would make 
any further sharp cut in power charges 
to the individual consumer unlikely, 
though a gradual decline in rates 
would undoubtedly continue. 

The development of spool or capsule- 
form energy would probably offer the 
greatest likelihood of an ultimate low- 
cost energy source to the individual 
consumer. Such a development, how- 
ever, is remote and, even if made prac- 
tical, would probably find its first use 
not in direct service to the consumer 
but in areas of commercial operation 
where fuel cost is secondary. 

The continuing gradual declines we 
have indicated in the cost of electricity 
generated from coal and waterpower 
may occur as a result of savings in 
several directions. Reduction of fixed 
charges, possible increase in thermal 
efficiency in steam-electric plants 
through the use of new binary cycles, 
and new technological developments 
would all serve to place non-atomic- 
energy forms in still more favorable 
positions. We foresee, then, marked in- 
creases in per-capita real output paral- 
leling those we have experienced in the 
past and instigated in part by the de- 
velopment of atomic power. 

There is little reason to expect any 
heavy migration. of industry because 
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of the development of atomic energy. 
The large group of processors for 
whom power cost is a small fraction 
of total cost or who are primarily ori- 
ented to markets (bakers), to materials 
(stone quarries), or to other factors 
will be relatively unaffected. The in- 
dustries for which purchased energy 
and fuels comprise the largest fraction 
of total costs are the major fields of 
enterprise dominated by iron and steel. 
The latter have, in the past, been chiefly 
oriented to fuel and power sources, 
with a resultant heavy concentration in 
the Appalachian coal and the Great 
Lakes Waterway System. They have 
themselves served as centers of attrac- 
tion for auxiliary processors who, with 
the major producers, have attracted 
both population and transportation to 
the area and have created a belt of 
large consumption centers. Further- 
more, many of their sites have been 
chosen with a view to accessibility to 
ore deposits. The relatively favorable 
transport advantage of their present 
location remains. The same is true of 
their labor supply. Despite the in- 
creased mobility of labor in recent 
years, inertia and vested interests in 
their homes and communities will prob- 
ably prevent any large migration of 
workers along with a migration of 
plant. 

The greatest probabilities of change 
lie in the creation of new industrial 
and consumer products. Unfortunate- 
ly, what these products or their social 
and economic consequences will be is 
largely guesswork. While such an in- 
dustry as oil might be greatly reduced 
in size, new industries—for instance, 
those which the automobile and the 
science of electronics have created— 
will undoubtedly emerge. 

By Wa ter Isarp and VINCENT 
Wuitney. The New Republic, De- 
cember 12, 1945, p. 829: 3. 
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; Checking the 


ITH reconversion from war to 

peacetime activities, most busi- 
nesses will find the time particularly 
opportune to make a systematic study 
of their product lines. Of what should 
the line eventually consist ? What prod- 
ucts should be reintroduced first? Has 
the line been too- long or too short? 
Have changed production methods and 
new materials made price revisions nec- 
essary? 

Four essential points should be care- 
fully considered in analyzing a line of 
products : the volume and trend of sales 
or future sales prospects; the rate of 
gross profit; the absorption of fixed 
factory administration or selling over- 
head; and the importance of a given 
item from the standpoint of “rounding 
out” the line. 

A systematic procedure is needed to 
insure sound consideration and com- 
parison of various items. Naturally 
the needs of each business should be 
studied individually. There is no “over- 
all” method that will be equally effective 
in all cases, though the same general 
principles are involved. 

A method that has proved successful 
in a recent situation probably could be 
modified and utilized in other busi- 
nesses. In the case in question—a prod- 
uct line ranging from 50 cents to two 
dollars in retail price—a card was de- 
vised to contain all pertinent cost data. 


Materials and direct labor were shown 


separately and in total. Factory over- 
head was then shown and added to the 
direct costs to determine total factory 
costs. Then, of course, selling and ad- 


_ ministrative expenses and selling price 


were inserted. A figure not frequently 
used but one which is of great impor- 
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Product Line 


tance, is the “operating margin.” This 
is the difference between net selling 
price and total direct or “out of pocket” 
costs. 


A card is made out for each item. 
The average “operating margin” is then 
determined for the product line as a 
whole. The operating margin—in dol- 
lars and cents—is then shown for each 
item in ratio to this average. For in- 
stance, an item providing a margin equal 
to the average would be given a rating 
of 1.00. 

The sales in units of each item for 
the prior year (or the last prior normal 
year, or expected in future years) are 
then determined and inserted on the 
respective cards. Then the average 
unit sales per item is determined and 
each item is given a rating based on 
comparison with the average. 

After both “operating margin” and 
sales rating have been determined, a 
combined “sales-margin” rating is de- 
termined by multiplying the “margin 
rating” by the “sales rating.” Hence 
an item with a margin rating of 1.00 
and a sales rating of .50 would have a 
combined rating of .50 and would thus 
be indicated as half as valuable as the 
average item in the line. 

All cost, sales, rating and other 
figures are typed or written in a column 
at the right edge of the card. The 
column is headed by the item number. 
By placing cards on top of each other 
with only the right-hand column visible, 
it is possible to make a comparison of 
all pertinent data on a large number of 
items simultaneously. 

The cards may be grouped in any 
order desired. The first grouping might 
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be from left to right in accordance with 
the “margin-sales” rating. The items 
with very low ratings could then be 
analyzed to ascertain if the low rating 
were due to low margin or low sales or 
both. If a low margin is evident, then 
inspection of the direct labor and ma- 
terials costs and selling price is in order. 
In actual practice this method of anal- 
ysis has led to study of production 
methods, substitution of lower-cost ma- 
terials, and elimination of items. In one 
case where the margin was good but 


sales were low, a special selling cam- 
paign was instituted with satisfactory 
results. 

This method should not be followed 
blindly. There are many cases where 
a certain item is necessary to “com- 
plete a line” and it should not be dropped 
arbitrarily as a result of statistical anal- 
ysis. This method does, however, sub- 
ject all items to systematic scrutiny, and 
whatever decisions are made will be the 
result of study and not just “hunch.” 

Barrington Briefs, July, 1945, p. 13:3. 


Preferences in Direct Mail 


RECENT survey of executive 
opinion conducted by Edward 
Stern & Company indicates which fac- 
tors in promotional literature have an 
influence upon the acceptance or re- 
jection of direct mail. Although copy 
and subject matter are of unrivaled im- 
portance, this study would seem to in- 
dicate that certain physical aspects of 
every printed piece contribute to the 
influence it wields over the reader. 

Asked on what basis direct mail is 
rejected, executives replied as follows: 
45.1 per cent indicated that promotional 
literature is disregarded because of the 
subject matter ; 18 per cent, because the 
correspondent is known and his mes- 
sage is not desired; 11.5 per cent, be- 
cause of unattractive appearance; 9.4 
per cent, for miscellaneous reasons ; 7.1 
per cent, because the correspondent is 
unfamiliar; 7.1 per cent, because the 
reading matter is advertising; 1.8 per 
cent, because it is advertising matter 
sent via third class mail. 

Most significant finding here is the 
general acceptance of advertising as 
such. Its rejection factor rates among 
the smallest of all, while rejection of 
unattractive mailings—clearly a con- 
trollable factor—is well up on the list. 

Fully 41 per cent said that they were 
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primarily attracted to a mailing piece 
by the subject matter; 21.7 per cent 
indicated layout, and 17.5 per cent illus- 
tration, as the determining factors ; 13.5 
per cent chose color ; the remaining 6.3 
per cent cited other miscellaneous fac- 
tors. The significant fact emerges, 
then, that more than half the executives 
polled are primarily attracted by at- 
tributes other than subject matter. 
Asked whether they reacted more 
favorably to one large illustration or 
several small illustrations, an over- 
whelming number—73.4 per cent— 
voted in favor of the single large illus- 
tration. Of this 74 per cent, 60.3 per 
cent (as compared with 39.7 per cent) 
felt that the advertiser is justified in 
sacrificing the possible value of several 
small illustrations to devote more space 
to one commanding illustration. 
Interviewees were asked what they 
considered to be the maximum effective 
sizé of a mailing piece. The majority 
(60.2 per cent) volunteered a prefer- 
ence for the standard file size, 814” by 
11”. It is significant to note that no 
choice of answers was given for this 
question. This majority group actually 
specified these dimensions, with no sug- 
gestions whatever from the interview- 
ers. The “under” and “over” groups 
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(figuring 15 and 24.8 per cent, respec- 
tively) were compiled from answers 
calling for various sizes ranging from 
3” by 5” to 18” by 24”. 

Since the matter of size is of primary 
importance, it was believed that a vari- 
ety of approaches was desirable for 
adequate grasp of its different aspects. 
Jumbo-size mailings constitute one case 
in point. Asked whether they con- 
sciously give greater or more prompt 
attention to very large or jumbo-size 
mailings, 25.6 per cent replied in the 
affirmative, 74.4 per cent in the nega- 
tive. 

Interestingly enough, 48 per cent, or 
almost half the executives surveyed, 
stated that they tend to take home a 
direct mail piece that can conveniently 
be slipped into the pocket. Apparently 
these smaller-size mailings are not 
thrown away—even though they may 
reach the executive at a particularly 
busy moment—but receive a more care- 
ful, more thorough, reading on a train 
or at home. 

Most people expect that the recipient 
of a mailing piece will be more in- 
terested in the piece itself than in the 
manner in which it is mailed. There- 
fore it is of interest that 33 per cent of 
the interviewees expressed a preference 
for literature which is directed to them 
via first-class mail. The extent to 
which this fact can be of value depends 
on several factors ; among them are the 
cost of the piece mailed in relation to 
the additional postage, and the number 
of pieces to be mailed. 

The importance of attractive-looking 
mailings carinot be underestimated. Of 
all executives interviewed, 67.3 per cent 
said that they were. favorably impressed 
by heavy or quality paper, and 47.8 per 
cent give greater or more prompt 
attention to direct mail received in at- 
tractive envelopes. 

Only 21.4 per cent felt that type 
printed in reverse or on colored paper 
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makes for easier reading, while fully 
78.6 per cent believe that this type of 
reproduction decreases legibility. How- 
ever, 79.7 per cent, or almost four out 
of five, stated that the addition of a 
second decorative color, to add empha- 
sis or to break masses of type, increases 
readability. 


The preceding questions were di- 
rected to all types of executives. How- 
ever, because the reactions of pur- 
chasing executives are of particular 
importance, specific information re- 
garding the use of purchasfhg cata- 
logs was solicited solely from this. 
group. 

In reply to the question, “How fre- 
quently do you consult a catalog before 
making a purchase ?”, 46.7 per cent said 
“occasionally”; 42.7 per cent, “fre- 
quently”; 6.6 per cent, “almost al- 
ways”; and 4 per cent, “almost never.” 
Thus the overwhelming majority use 
catalogs, at least occasionally. This 
evidence acquires even greater point 
from the fact that many of the execu- 
tives polled are so well acquainted with 
the specialized fields in which they buy 
that catalogs would appear to be un- 
necessary. 

The vote for size standardization is 
overwhelming and decisive: Fully 95.2 
per cent stated that their operations 
would be facilitated if all catalogs were 
of uniform size. 

Also significant is the fact that 86.5 
per cent prefer a standard catalog of 
items with a full description of each 
item and a separate, frequently revised, 
price list; only 13.5 per cent were in 
favor of a catalog issued frequently 
with each item priced. The vote was 
two to one in favor of one thick catalog 
rather than several thin catalogs, each 
devoted to a single product line. 

From Preferences in Industrial Lit- 
erature, Edward Stern & Co., New 
York, 1945. 23 pages. 
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Use of Color in Accounting 


N THE OPERATION of every 
accounting system, color utilization 


has some place—even if only so minor ° 


a one as use of red ink to indicate a 
temporary ledger entry or balance. 
Color can be used in the form of col- 
ored inks, pencils, papers, machine rib- 
bons, or tabs or signals in certain oper- 
ations. This article cites several varied 
and specific examples of the successful 
use of color in accounting practice. 
Supplemented by a study of your own 


office and accounting procedures, these ~ 


may provide you with fresh ideas for 
the profitable application of color to 
speed and simplify accounting opera- 
tions. 

One instance noted reveals how color 
may be used to reduce writing opera- 
tions to a minimum. A calculating 
machine operator was extending in- 
voices for merchandise purchased, 
showing cost, retail, and percentage 
markon. Each invoice already showed 
the cost figure, near which the operator 
indicated the total retail price in green 
pencil and the markon percentage in 
blue pencil. No other writing was 
necessary, the very color of the figures 
indicating what they were. Further, 
whenever several recheckings of list- 
ings, such as adding machine tapes, etc., 
are desirable, checking pencils of differ- 
ent colors will reveal at a glance how 
many times each listing has been re- 
checked. 

Perhaps one of the most fertile fields 
for color utilization lies in operations 
requiring the use of duplicate or mani- 
fold forms. Proper routing of each 
copy is controlled efficiently by either 
the color of the paper or the color of 
the printing. Colored papers can be 
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used to advantage for price change 
notices, color indicating whether the 
change is a markup, permanent mark- 
down, or temporary markdown subject 
to later partial or total cancellation. 
Considerable handling time can be 
saved by using colored papers or inks 
to make office forms readily distinguish- 
able from one another, rather than by 
varying the size and shape—which 
should be uniform. 

Many applications of color can be 
found in accounts receivable records. 
Changing the color of machine ribbons 
or carbon rolls each month simplifies 
greatly the work-of the clerk charged 
with the duty of auditing the customer 
accounts for collection records. Small 
tabs, procurable in all colors of the 
spectrum, have innumerable uses. One 
color might indicate accounts payable 
weekly, another monthly, semi-month- 
ly, etc. Past-due accounts are quite 
frequently flagged in some such man- 
ner, and, of course, colored flags or tabs 
are the basis of most visible-record 
credit authorization systems. 


The principle of ae es 


size and shape for speed in sOrting and 
handling, but different-colored paper or 
ink to designate the type of transaction 
involved—whether sale, return, etc.— 
can be applied also to sales audit pro- 
cedure in designing of sales tickets, 
credit memos, refund vouchers, etc. In 
this connection, it was noted that the 
management of one small organization 
demanded of the accounting department 
a complete departmentalized sales audit 
at the close of each day. The chief 
accountant solved the problem by hav- 
ing the sales force use sales books of 
different colors, closing the sales day 
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approximately 114 hours before the 
store closing time, and issuing the sales 
force new books for the following day 
in an alternate color. This permitted 
the sales audit to proceed at the end of 
the day without interfering with normal 
conduct of business on the selling floor. 

Color may be utilized even in pack- 
age delivery. Package tabs of two. dif- 
ferent colors have been used effectively, 
one color to indicate “Paid” or 
“Charge,” the other to call the delivery- 
man’s attention to the fact that a de- 
livery was C.O.D. 


Many small firms, unable to afford 
complicated payrell machinery, find ad- 
vantageous the use of multi-copy pay 
checks, each copy utilizing a distinctive- 
colored paper or ink to indicate whether 
it is receipt, compensation record, or 
check record. 


Color utilization in timekeeping takes 
the form, in several stores, of time cards 
made in various colors to show the type 
of employee using them or the general 
expense classification to which the 
wages paid should be charged. Most 
modern time-clocks can be obtained 
with two-colored ribbons and be set to 
change color automatically at certain 
times to indicate overtime, tardiness, 
A.M., P.M., etc. 

In anwapplication of multi-spread, 
pegboard, or other shingling spread 
records, it is well to alternate colors 
each year or other accounting period 


on records to be compared—current 
with previous period. Color reveals at 
a glance the record’s year, making un- — 
necessary a close examination of the 
date (usually at extreme top or bottom 
of the form). Attention may be called 
to unusual or “out-of-line” items on 
such records by means of a small hole 
punched with a hand punch opposite 
the item in question. If the previous 
year’s sheet is of contrasting color, the 
hole will appear as a small dot, and the 
sheet still may be used in the following 
year’s comparison. 

When booth cashiers are used, or 
cash registers from which surplus cash 
is removed periodically throughout the 
day, colored slips or tokens instead of 
written withdrawal slips would serve 
the double purpose of eliminating a 
writing operation and saving time in 
balancing at the close of the day. 

Color, like other accounting tools, 
should be used with a definite purpose 
and only after careful thought and 
planning. Remember that there are 
colors and irritating color combinations 
which can be very hard on the eyes of 
a person working with them all day; 
avoid these accordingly. Color utiliza- 
tion, skillfully planned, serves a myriad 
of purposes and deserves the careful 
consideration of those charged with the 
accounting procedures of any organiza- 
tion. 

By F. Bryant Hutt. The Balance 
Sheet, December, 1945, p. 8:2. 
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PACKAGING EXPOSITION AND CONFERENCE 
A Conference and Exposition of the Packaging Division of 
the American Management Association will be held on Tuesday, 


Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, April 2-3-4-5, 1946, at the 
Auditorium, Atlantic City, New Jersey. - 
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Jusurance 


“Don’t Give Up Your Government Life Insurance!” 


By JOHN F. FENSKE 
Assistant Treasurer 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Eprtor’s Note: 


Returning servicemen are ry’ 
insurance spokesmen to retain their government life insurance. 


advised by a counselors and 
As a service to its 


veterans, Mr. Fenske’s company has prepared a pamphlet in which the benefits to 
be derived from keeping National Service Life Inswrance are fully explained and 


the procedures for converting government insurance into 
veterans’ needs are outlined. This pamphlet has prove 


olicies which best serve 
so helpful and popular 


that the text of it ts reprinted below in tts entirety. Other compames might well 
consider making this information available to their own employees upon discharge 


from the armed forces. 


F there is one subject on which I 

will venture advice to those still in 
the Service and those who have been 
discharged, it is on Government Life 
Insurance, officially known as National 
Service Life Insurance. And my ad- 
vice, briefly, is this: 

1. Keep your National Service Life 
Insurance in force. 

2. Convert it as soon as possible. 

3. Choose that type of policy best 
suited to your needs. 

Every thoughtful man will want to 
carry life insurance. For those with 
dependents and responsibilities it is a 
necessity. For the man with no de- 
pendents it is a form of savings. And 
there is no safer place for your savings 
than in a life insurance policy guaran- 
teed by Uncle Sam. Your National 
Service Life Insurance offers you a 
splendid opportunity to provide for 
proper life insurance coverage for the 
future, and at a premium lower than 
you would have to pay to any private 
insurance company. So let me elabo- 
rate on items 1, 2, and 3 mentioned 
above. 

1. Keep your National Service Life 
Insurance in force. To keep your in- 
~ surance in force you will have to con- 
tinue the payment of premiums. While 
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you are still in the Service, monthly 
premiums will be deducted from your 
pay. After discharge, you should pay 
your premiums by check or money 
order payable to: Treasurer of the 
United States. Mail it to: Collections 
Sub-Division, Veterans Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. The first 
payment should be made in the first 
month following your discharge. Don’t 
wait until you get a notice of premium 
due, because if the notice should fail 
to reach you, and you neglect to make 
payments, your policy may lapse. 

2. Convert it as soon as possible. 
Your insurance was originally written 

s “term” insurance for a pe¥iod of 
five years, which has since been ex- 
tended to eight years. In other words, 
you can continue this term insurance 
for a period of, eight years from the 
date it first became effective. 

While this insurance provides for 
payment to your beneficiary in the 
event of your death, it is only a tem- 
porary form of insurance. It is well 
suited to the war period, but it does 
lack certain advantages contained in 
the other forms available to you, such 
as cash values, loan values and paid-up 
insurance. Therefore, it is desirable to 
convert this insurance, which you may 
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do any time after it has been in force 
for one year and before expiration of 
the eight-year period. 

The sooner you convert your in- 
surance, the lower the premium will 
be for your new policy. You may 
convert the full amount of insurance 
now carried, or any portion thereof in 
multiples of $500., but not less than 
$1,000. You may convert this insur- 
ance to be effective as of the time you 
convert, and your age at that time will 
govern the premium you will pay. Or 
you can have the policy dated back to 
the date the term insurance first be- 
came effective, or any time between 
that date and the date you convert. If 
you select such an earlier date, how- 
ever, you will have to make a cash 
payment to make up the cash reserve 
that would have accumulated if you 
had been paying premiums since the 
earlier date. In other words, you will 


have to make up the back premiums, | 


plus interest. But you will then have 
a policy that already has a cash value, 


a loan value, and a paid-up value. 


3. Choose that type of policy best 
suited to your needs. There are three 
types of insurance available to you— 
ordinary life, 20-payment life and 30- 
payment life—all without taking a 
medical examination. Which one to 
choose and how much insurance to 
carry is a question that should receive 
your very careful consideration before, 
a decision is made. No doubt you will 
want to estimate what your income 
and expenses are going to be and how 
much can be set aside for savings or 
insurance. 

The ordinary life policy, of course, 
is the cheapest. But this means paying | 
premiums for life to keep the face 
amount of the policy in force, unless 
later in life you find it desirable to 


_cease paying premiums and take a 


paid-up policy for a lesser amount. 
The 30-payment life is cheaper than 
the 20-payment life because the premi- 
ums are paid over a longer period. 
Otherwise these two forms may be 
considered the same. 

The table below will show you on a 





MONTHLY PREMIUMS PER $1,000 INSURANCE 


Present “Term” 
Premium 


Ordinary 

Life Life 
65 1.23 
65 1.25 
.66 1.28 
£6 1.31 
67 1.34 
67 1.37 
1.41 
1.44 
1.48 
1.52 
1.56 
1.80 
2.12 
2.54 
3.12 


20-Payment 
Life 


30-Payment 


1.54 
1.56 
1.59 
1.61 
1.64 
1.67 
1.70 
1.73 
1.76 
1.79 
1.83 
2.03 
2.30 
2.67 
3.20 








monthly basis the cost of carrying 
$1,000: of insurance in each of the 
types mentioned. If premiums are paid 
quarterly, semi-annually or annually, 
the cost would be somewhat less. 

Having had personal experience with 
this kind of insurance, I cannot recom- 
mend too strongly that you keep in 
force and then convert your National 
Service Life Insurance. During World 
War I., I carried what was then known 
as War Risk Insurance. I converted 
this to a 20-payment life policy. For- 
tunately, I was able to pay premiums 
for 20 years. “Time marches on!” I 
can assure you. Today I owna paid-up 
policy on which I no longer have to pay 
premiums but on which I continue to 
receive dividends. 

You will be interested to know that 
after the last war, and again today, all 
the leading life insurance companies 
have made the same recommendations 
to the veterans. In fact, in a recent 
letter responding to an inquiry from 
one of his policyholders, Thomas I. 
Parkinson, President of The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, wrote: 


I think I can-probably cover your ques- 
tion in no better way than to say that I 
converted my War Risk Insurance at the 
close of the last war, ... The rate charged 
under the National Service Life Insur- 
ance, as in the case of the War Risk In- 
surance of the last war, is an especially 
favorable one. . . . I should therefore 
think it would be desirable. for everyone 
owning National Service Life Insurance 
on the term plan to convert the insurance 
to a permanent plan on the government 
form once the war is over, as far as the 
circumstances of the individual might 
permit. 


Further information “or help on in- 
surance problems is available from 
the U. S. Veterans Administration. 

In closing, let me urge you again: 
Don’t give up your government life 
insurance ! 

* * * 

Note to World War I Veterans: If 
you dropped your War Risk Insur- 
ance, it is not too late to get a con- 
verted policy now. You will have to 
pass a medical examination given at a 
Veterans Hospital without charge, or 
at your own expense by a doctor des- 
ignated by the Veterans Administra- 
tion. Premium will be based on your 
age at time application is made. 





* PEOPLE with the lowest incomes are usually sick oftener and die sooner than 
those with high incomes. The Twentieth Century Fund points out that persons 
on relief in 1935-1936 averaged 17 days of illness a year; those with family incomes 
under $1,000 averaged almost 11 days; those in the $1,500-$2,000 income group 
conse seven days; and those with incomes over $5,000, six and a half days of 
illness, 





INSURANCE CONFERENCE 


~ A Conference of the Insurance Division of the American 
Management Association will be held Monday» Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, March 11-13, 1946, at the Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City. 
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| Survey of Books for Executives 





Tue Executive in Action. By Marshall 
Edward Dimock. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1945. 276 pages. $3.00 


Reviewed by Harry Arthur Hopf* 


This work is one of the earliest of the 
outpouring of books on management that 
may be expected as a reflection of the in- 
dividual experiences of the authors while 
serving the government in administrative 
capacities during the war. 

In its preparation the author has employed 
the products of an apparently dramatic, and 
certainly dynamic, experience as Director of 
the Recruitment and Manning Organization 
of the War Shipping Administration, and 
has drawn liberally upon them in the formu- 
lation of his views and conclusions. With 
the scientific caution that we have come to 
expect from Dr. Dimock, whose past studies 
and attainments rank him among the authori- 
ties in his field, he has avoided sweeping 
generalizations and has been at pains 
throughout his study to dwell upon the dan- 
gers inherent in such a process. 

Let it be said at once that the author has 
produced a work of permanent value in 
which he presents an exposition of principles, 
techniques and underlying philosophy that 
may be termed a notable contribution to ad- 
vancement of knowledge and understanding 
of the art of management. He has accom- 
plished this while creating a thoroughly 


_ readable text, characterized by incisive rea- 


soning, lucidity of expression, charm of 
style, and power of synthesis. Moreover, to 
the reader who cares to be instructed in 
such matters, attentive study of the work 
will afford much enlightenment in the field 
of semasiology. 

Dr. Dimock divides his subject into 22 
chapters, with an average length of 12 
pages. Space prohibits recital in full of 
the captions assigned to the chapters, but 
the following are selected as conveying 
something of the character of the break- 
down and the flavor of the treatment: 
Building the Structure (III); The Arith- 
metic of Executive Leadership (VII); The 
Meshing of Line and Staff (VIII); The 
Measurement of Performance (XII); Or- 


* President, Hopf Institute of Management, Inc., 
Ossining, N. Y. 
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ganization Practice (XIV) ; Administrative 
Co-ordination (XVI); The Structural 
Groove (XX); and Optimum Size; Can We 
Control Our Environment? (XXII). It 
wilk be observed that the ground covered by 
each of these arbitrarily selected captions is 
fundamental; to deal with it adequately has 


.mecessitated a compactness of statement 


which, far from making it difficult to grasp 
the author’s meaning, has actually resulted 
in the presentation of many principles in so 
clear-cut a manner as to permit the bare 
statements to convey their own implications. 

The author has not hesitated to form 
strong convictions on many topics. One does 
not have to share them all to express admir- 
ation for his adherence to constructive view- 
points and for the enlightened stand he takes 
with regard to the influence exercised by the 
imponderables in management. It is an 
agreeabie shock to discover the inclusion in 
this study of a chapter on optimum: size, a 
topic which is only now, and too tardily, 
beginning to engage the attention of Ameri- 
can writers in the field of management. 
Appropriately enough, in the judgment of 
this reviewer, Dr. Dimock has seen fit to 
conclude his discussion with implied é@m- 
phasis upon this vital aspect of our present- 
day economy. Despite the attenuated char- 
acter of the material in this chapter, it alone 
makes the book essential reading for students 
seeking basic orientation. 

If any chapter of this significant volume 
deserves critical comment, it is the one deal- 
ing with organization practice (XIV). 
Treatment of the problems presented here 
appears to be less fortunate than is the case 
with other iopisa This reviewer is of the 
opinion that the author has given less atten- 
tion to vital principles involved in the com- 
bination, development and adaptation of 
structural members than to castigation of the 
“outside” organization expert. With due 
regard for its other merits, the chapter suf- 
fers from a somewhat negative approach; 
its value to the reader would have been 
enhanced had it been written along more 
objective lines. 

As Dr. Dimock points out in the preface 
to his work, “it is not a textbook nor, on 
the other hand, is it merely a case study.” 
To the reviewer, it is the sort of companion- 
able volume which one wants to keep near 
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at hand and into which one may dip at ran- 
dom with the assurance that wherever the 
eye lights upon the text, there is apt to be 
discovered a striking thought, a challenging 
statement, or a bit of sound philosophy to 
stimulate one’s own reflection. 


THE GovERNING OF MeN: General Prin- 
ciples and Recommendations Based on 
Experience at a Japanese Relocation 
Camp. By Alexander H. Leighton. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, 
N. J., 1945. “404 pages. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Thomas G. Spates* 


Here is a book in a class by itself—and 
an enviable class it is. It should be re- 
quised reading for administrators all the 


way from Soerabaja to Detroit. It might 


even be acclaimed as the most important 
literary event in the field of business, public 
and personnel administration since Tead 
and Metcalf’s trail-blazing book of a 
quarter of a century ago. 

Why this high praise? Because this 
book deals exclusively in a clear, analytical, 
objective and practical manner with the 
problems of real people in their relation- 
ships to each other and to their bosses. It 
presents a philosophy and solutions that 
are applicable wherever people work to- 
gether, It fills a great and universal need 
for down-to-earth material for the training 
of administrators—the highest form of 
organization leadership. It reveals (at 
least to this reviewer) certain fallacies and 
deficiencies in the concept of our so-called 
schools of business administration, and 
may be expected to stimulate some im- 
provements. 

The author is a trained specialist in 
social anthropology. He was attached as 
an observer to pip tna relocation center 
south of Parker, Arizona. For eighteen 
months he studied and analyzed what took 
place among 17, people, representative 
of many economic levels, in their efforts to 
adjust themselves to a totally new and raw 
environment under the leadership of a 
group of administrators with widely vary- 
ing back: ounds, temperaments and “sys- 
tems of Pelief, 

The first wet of the book is an objective 
record and interpretation of his observa- 
tions. It makes good and exciting reading. 
It is case material in human relations that 
will “ring the bell” with anyone who is 
interested in people. The setting is dif- 
ferent, but there are a host of situations 
here that have parallels in the day-to-day 
business of trying to run an office or a fac- 
tory and solving the problems that arise 
wherever there are people working to- 
gether. 


*Vice President, Personnel Administration, 
General*Foods Corporation. 


January, 1946 


In the second part of the book the 
author draws upon his observations at 
Poston, Arizona, and his rich background 
of experience to state and support 46 
principles and 102 recommendations hav- 
ing to do with the administration of people. 
It is a brilliant and enduring achievement” 
in the field of personnel administration. 

Yes, sure enough, the people who sup- 
plied the principal raw material for this 
achievement were Japanese, but the final 
product in the form of principles and 
recommendations could be used today to 
great advantage all the way from Detroit 
to Soerabaja. 


Human ReELations 1n Inpustry. By 
Burleigh Gardner. 
Inc., icago 4, IIl., 
$4.00. 


Richard D. Irwin, 
1945. 307 pages. 


Reviewed by Alfred J. Cardall* 


This book is “must” reading for all 
students of industrial life. Executives and 
personnel men can gain much from the 
author’s sharp observations of the human 
equation at work. Despite the fact that 
such men live continually in the midst of 
the interplay of human relations, they often 
“fail to see the woods. because of the 
trees.” No executive can read this book 
without matching from his own experience 
the vignettes which Dr. Gardner has drawn 
from his industrial observations. 

If executives will follow through on 
some of the lines of thought presented, Dr. 
Gardner will have earned the everlasting 
gratitude of personnel men. Lamentably, 
the sonnel man’s viewpoint is usually 
overlooked in management planning and 
— though he is expected to rush in 

“stitch up” many emotional problems 
antich could have been avoided. To be sure, 
personnel men may feel that the author’s 
observations are somewhat prophylactic 
rather than realistic, but it can be pointed 
out that it is not always necessary actually 
to participate in such problems to see them 
in proper perspective. In fact, the author 
reveals an objectivity that is too often lost 
by those immersed daily in the conflicting 
interplay of human personalities. 

The technician will gain from the vivid- 
—_ of this presentation, even though from 

PE sig lt bias the book may seem 
sket y. He might, for example, recognize 
the essential soundness of Dr. Gardner’s 
treatment of wage incentives and restriction 
of output and yet feel that the author's 
treatment of union problems misses the 
boat. The greatest criticism which techni- 
cians might level at the book in general is 
that the author seems unaware that prac- 

* Director of Industrial Relations, John B. Stet- 
son Company. 
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tices and procedures are in effect in many 
progressive organizations which can cure, 
or are curing, many of the psychological 
ills which he discusses. 


Dr. Gardner points out that in the de- 
velopment of industry emphasis has been 
on its technological, legal and economic 
aspects. He stresses the corresponding re- 
trogression in cooperation within industry 
as organizations have grown and the dis- 
tance from worker to management in- 
creased. Unionism, for example, he says, is 
more of a symptom of trouble than it is 
trouble in itself. The early chapters are de- 
voted to the organization of the factory as 
a social system, dealing with ‘the super- 
visory hierarchy, problems of status and 
symbols of status, the operation of lines 
of authority and communication, and some- 
thing of the functions and problems at 
each level. He cites examples from his 
industrial observation of the inevitable re- 
action of people to the pressures of super- 
vision, production schedules, rates, method 
improvements, and organizational change. 
These word pictures of actual situations 
are particularly valuable to the lay reader 
in bringing the point home. vividly. 


His treatment of union phenomena is a 
decided oversimplification, but it is doubt- 
ful if any type of scientific observation 
seeking a clear-cut rationale could hope to 
portray properly the unintegrated. confus- 
ing, and often contradictory psychological 
interplays which make up union philosophy. 


Personnel counseling, on the other hand, 
to which the author has given more 
space, if not more weight, than to union 
roblems, is handled extremely ablv, and 

r. Gardner makes a distinct contribution 
to the literature on that subject. 


In the last chapter he makes a powerful 
plea for a better understanding of the 
social structure in industry on the part of 
the executive. Too often, we must agree 
with Dr. Gardner, when executives first 
discover that business is a human organiza- 
tion with a complex structure of both 
formal and informal relationships, they are 
likely to ask at once, “How can you get 
rid of it?” He continues: “This informal 
organization is something which they did 
not plan; it arose without benefit of admin- 
istrative decision and without executive ap- 
proval; it is som ‘thing extraneous to the 
formal organization. Therefore, they rea- 
son, it should be eliminated.” 


If enough executives will read and heed 
the cold crispness of the author’s logic, 
they can initiate a tremendous upsurge in 
operational efficiency, because the identical 
psychological factors that can be destruc- 





tive in one instance can be equally con- 
structive if properly integrated in their 
planning. The book is well worth reading 
and worth passing along. 


Aspects or ArMy Depot ADMINISTRATION. 
By Schuyler Dean Hoslett. The Ameri- 
can Historical Company, Inc., New York, 
1945. 87 pages. $2.00 


Reviewed by Frank T. Stockton* 


The Kansas City Quartermaster Depot, 
like other military facilities throughout the 
country during World War II, presented 
many interesting problems in its operation. 
Fortunately the Depot possessed a trained 
analyst who was capable of preparing studies 
pendence, to significant phases of its man- 
agement history. The volume under review 
is largely the result of bringing together 
several such studies which had previously 
appeared as journal articles. 


The author’s first interest has to do with 
internal administrative organization. His 
treatment of downward, upward and hori- 
zontal controls as they relate to policy de- 
termination, execution and review is brief 
yet discriminating. It shows the interplay 
of functions and forces at various levels of 
responsibility which, taken together, result 
in “administration.” Hoslett is acutely con- 
scious of the problems arising out of the 
dualism in civil-military management. He 
clearly indicates that the Depot’s organiza- 
tion fought a good battle in an attempt to 
make Army regulations and procedure con- 
form to sound management practice.. How 


.it proceeded to eliminate red tape is well 
illustrated in the chapter on work simplifica- 


tion technique. 


The book’s second section is devoted to 
personnel administration. Wartime labor 
market conditions resulted in the elevation 
of personnel to a high place in the Depot's 
management hierarchy. Hoslett tells the 
story of that development and, further, he 
sketches the progress made in certain areas 
of personnel management. In particular he 
discusses placement aids to supervision, em- 
ployee training, the training of officer per- 
sonnel, and employee counseling. 


The studies show that the Kansas City 
Depot was blessed with a military.command 
possessing management intelligence. They 
should be of value to the Army in its 
numerous dual civil-military operations, both 
present and future. Moreover, they make 
clear-cut, informative reading for strictly 
civilian management as well. 


* Dean, School of Business, University of Kansas, — 
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FINANCING AMERICAN PROSPERITY: A 
Symposium of Economists. By Ben- 
jamin M. Anderson et al. Edited by Paul 
T. Homan and Fritz Machlup. The 
Twentieth Century Fund, New York, 1945. 
508 pages. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Lewis H. Haney* 


With one exception, which is so obvious 
as to appear like the proverbial exception 
that proves the rule, the authors of this 
symposium are all believers in government 
spending to prime the pump, who to a con- 


siderable extent concur in the Keynesian’ 


idea of a controlled volume of spending and 
saving, with the state as an “energizer” 
(“pump primer”) rather than a mere regu- 
lator. The exception is B. M. Anderson. 
While J. M. Clark and S. H. Slichter still 
retain some idea of economics as a science 
rather than as an art of creating “full em- 
ployment,” on the whole they seem to fall 
on the other side. H. S. Ellis professes an 
“individualist” philosophy, but he also pro- 
fesses “equalitarianism,” and advocates a 
degree of equality of income “approximately 
as great as that contemplated by liberal so- 
cialists.” None but Anderson fully accepts 
the idea of a flexible system of functional 
prices as a desirable or expedient condition 
of democratic economic life. 

The preface is written by one of the edi- 
tors, P. T. Homan. His attitude is ex- 
pressed in his statement that the “pclitical 
purpose” of maintaining the national income 
at a high level and encouraging or assuring 
employment to all able and willing to work 
is to be permanent for the following reasons: 
(1) It appeals to millions who wish to es- 
cape from the precariousness of their liveli- 
hood. (2) It appeals to most people of “in- 
telligence and good will” who do not under- 
stand why we should have any poverty. 
This editor’s talk is all on the level of 
“policy” and attaining the “objectives” of 
prosperity and ample employment. 

The other editor, Fritz Machlup, on the 
whole does a good job on the Summary, but 
shows his leanings when he undertakes 
to clarify the discussion of the so-called 
“gross national product” and related subjects. 
One gets from him the impression that one 
should take seriously the wild guesses as to 
the future of what is usually called the “na- 
tional income,” varying from 165 billion to 
180 billion dollars. 

He seems to accept a deflationary gap of 
4§ billion dollars. He takes the wild esti- 
mates of “gross national product,” and 
guesses at an increase between 1939 and 1947 
of from 55 billion to 70 billion dollars. He 


* Professor of Economics, New York University. 


January, 1946 


then gravely asks, will there be enough de- 
mand for it? 

Incidentally, Machlup asserts that produc- 
tion per worker has “certainly” increased 
since 1939. This is more than doubtful now. 
And even if the output per worker had in- 
creased, one may well ask, so what? 


Doubtless there are many wise thoughts 
and a good deal of acute analysis in such a 
group of essays. For the most part, how- 
ever, they represent the abstract speculations 
of theorists, and usually they are of the sort 
that one. would fully anticipate, knowing the 
philosophical background of the thinkers. 
The philosophy of the five-to-one majority 
which predominates this symposium has the 
following characteristics: It is ever ready 
to say that “nobody knows,” or that it is 
“impossible to tell”; but it is equally ready 
to state definite “objectives” and to experi- 
ment with government controls. Recently, a 
common earmark has been a tendency to say 
that we may have inflation or deflation— 
pomer knows—so be prepared for either or 

oth! 


It is notable that all but Anderson accept 
a much higher volume of Federal Govern- 
ment expenditures after the war than existed 
before. All but Anderson appear to ignore 
the basic importance of an objective standard 
for money. Much the same may be said of 
any attention given to the interest rate. 


Among the good features which may be 
noted in the symposium are the following: 
All six economists show rather conclusively 
the restrictive effects of our tax system, and 
most of them seem to recognize the harmful 
effects of the extremely progressive charac- 
ter of that system. At least five agree that 
wages are related to technical productivity 
and should rise therewith. (Apparently 
Slichter does not; and Machlup refers sar- 
caStically to this agreement.) For the most 
part, the idea of full employment is accepted 
onlv with clarification as to what constitutes 
“full,” and some bring out well the important 
question of whether non-productive employ- 
ment should be counted. One of the best 
things in the essays is Clark’s statement (on 
page 72) to the effect that the doctrine of 
full employment considered as an absolute 
“must” will result in outright collectivism. 

The essays are, in general, very well 
written. 

There is an interesting digest of the views 
of the members of the symposium on various 
subjects (pp. 487-496), which enables one 
to classify the views of the six members of 
the group. For example, one finds (on page 
488) under the head of “Government Guar- 
antee for Full Employment,” the following: 
“Assume responsibility for full employ- 
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ment”—Hansen; “Assume responsibility but 
avoid guarantee”—Clark, Ellis, Slichter; 
“Assume neither responsibility nor guaran- 
tee’—Anderson. Under the heading, “Fiscal 
Policy”: “Permit anticyclical deficit spend- 
ing”—Clark, Ellis, Hansen, Slichter, ~ Wil- 


standard”—Anderson; “Establish ‘interna- 
tional monetary fund”—Ellis, Hansen; “Es- 
tablish international bank for reconstruction 
and development”—Ellis, Hansen, Williams, | 
For one who wants arguments to back up 
his pet theories about whether the govern- 


liams; “Avoid all deficit spending”—Ander- 


ment should or should not do it, the book 
son. Finally, “Restore international gold 


will have considerable interest. 





Briefer Book Notes 
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500 POSTWAR kag | FOR MEN. By Vocational Guidance Research. Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Inc., Garden City, N. Y., 1945. 285 pages. $2.50. A dictionary of 
occupations, listing alphabetically 500 different 0 ga of work in commerce, industry, the 
professions, agriculture, civil service, research, and ——— Each job is analyzed under 
the following heads: Present Outlook ; Earnings; Job Description; Requirements; Advan- 
tages; Disadvantages ; Advancement Opportunities ; Where to Apply. 


TOMORROW’S TRADE: Problems of Our Foreign Commerce. 
The Twentieth Century Fund, New York, 1945. 156 pages. $1.00. This is the fifth of six 
exploratory reports on postwar questions. In it Mr. Chase gets. down to the essentials of 
foreign trade, reviews the history of our past international commerce, and outlines our 
prospects for increasing foreign trade in the years of postwar reconstruction that lie ahead. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR OFFICE MANAGERS. Compiled by the Research Committee 
of the National Office Management Association, 1945. Available from Secretary, National 
Office Management Association, 2118 Lincoln Liberty Building, Philadelphia 7, Penna. $5.00 
(to non-members of N.O.M.A.). A classified compilation of selected articles and publica- 
tions appearing during the seven-year period 1938-1944. The bibliography is subdivided into 
53 classifications listing more than 4,000 reference items. It also includes a list of publica- 
tions and publishers. 


MEN AT WORK: Some Democratic Methods for the Power Age. By Stuart Chase. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1945. 146 pages. $2.00. In this compilation 
of articles, Stuart Chase demonstrates that technical progress can be allied with grass-roots 
democracy. Among the examples cited are: the Hawthorne investigations ; labor-manage- 
ment committees; the Training Within Industry Programs ; efficiency in a government 
bureau; teamwork in industry; the reconstruction of a “ghost town”; and the Tennessee 
Valley “Authority. 


INCOME FROM INDEPENDENT PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE. By Milton 
Friedman and Simon Kuznets. National Bureau of Economic Research, New York, 1945. 
599 pages. $4.50. This book attempts to appraise the quantiiative effect on the incomes of 
persons in independent professional practice of all factors—such as the state of the nation’s 
business, the type and location of the ae length of professional experience, etc.—for 
which data are available, and to study the fluctuations in the incomes of professional persons 
from year to year. It compares earnings in the professions with earnings in other pursuits, 
and examines in detail incomes from the independent practice of five professions, namely, 
medicine, dentistry, law, certified public accountancy, and consulting engineering. 


IS YOUR SUPERVISION EFFECTIVE? Philadelphia Electric Co., 1,000 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Penna., . 24 pages. Covers in effective checklist form the prin- 
ciples and techniques of good supervision as featured in the Job Relations Training program. 


JOB GUIDE. Edited by moe! H. Kasper. Public Affairs Press, American Council 
on Public Affairs, Washington, D. C., 1945. 193 pages. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $2.00. This 
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book provides useful information about employment principles, problems, and conditions in 
some of the nation’s leading industries. Each chapter deals with the broad outline of the 
industry covered as well as such topics as national importance, location, nature of jobs, em- 
ployment terms, wage rates, unionization of the industry, physical and educational require- 
ments, and sources of further information. Though designed primarily for those engaged 
in - Suen the guide should prove helpful to veterans, industrial workers, and young 
job seekers. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR THE RETURNING SERVICEMAN. Prepared’ by a Com- 
mittee of the National Research Council. Edited by Irvin L. Child and Marjorie Van De 
Water. The Infantry Journal, 1115 Seventeenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 243 pages. 
25 cents. Presents psychological facts about why men think and feel as they do—facts that 
may help the serviceman readjust himself to civilian life. A group of experts provide in- 
formation on such topics as choosing a job; returning to wife and children; combat nerves; 
learning new skills; getting married; physical injuries. 


MUSIC AND SOUND SYSTEMS IN. INDUSTRY. By Barbara Elna Benson. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1945. 136 pages. $1.50. This book describes 
in detail the actual technique of organizing and operating an industrial broadcasting system, 
emphasizing the importance of proper programming and broadcasting. In addition it in- 
cludes a bibliography of articles on the subject and a discography listing the music on records 
from the three major recording companies and their classification. It offers actual examples 
of programs and discusses treatment of scripts and other innovations in the field as well as 
the use of radio transcriptions for industrial use. 


HOW TO HANDLE LABOR GRIEVANCES. By John A. Lapp. National Fore- 


men’s Institute, Deep River, Conn., 1945. 293 pages. $4.00. This helpful manual discusses 


the historical development of grievance plans, the operation of grievance systems, and the 
problems commonly encountered during the grievance procedure. 


SALES MANAGEMENT GUIDE (Volume II). By Herman C. Nolen. National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y., 1942. 414 pages. 
Distribution limited. Part 1 of this volume discusses the estimation of sales, the deter- 
mination of sales potentials, setting salesmen’s quotas, and handling sales meetings.’ Part 2 
presents a special tabulation of drug store sales. Though directed specifically to the drug 
trade, the Guide includes much material of practical value in other fields. 
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THE ADJUSTMENT OF THE NERvoUS VETERAN 
1n Inpustry. By Meyer Brown. Indus- 
trial Welfare Department, Zurich Insur- 
ance Companies, Chicago, Ill., 1945. 52 
pages. 10 cents. 

How to Get a Jos AND WIN Promorion. 
By C. A. Prosser and Walter F. Sahlin. 
McKnight & McKnight, Bloomington, 
Ill., 1945. 101 pages. 50 cents. 

Post War Market, SALES AND INDUSTRIAL 
Progress SurvEY OF THE TEXTILE IN- 
pustries: With Special Attention to 
Packagi: Problems. Edited : 
Clement Moore et al. Compiled for Post 
War Planning Committee, National Pa- 
per Box anufacturers’ Association, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1945, Published by 
ry and Co., Philadelphia. 24 pages. 


January, 1946 


Post Wark MARKET, SALES AND INDUSTRIAL 
Procress SuRVEY OF THE LEATHER IN- 
pustries: With Special Attention to 
Packaging Problems. Edited by ‘ 
Clement Moore. Compiled for Post War 
Planning Committee, National Paper Box 
Manufacturers’ Association, Philadelphia, 
Pa., 1945. Published by Moore & Co., 
Philadelphia. 24 pages. $2.50. 


Post War MARKET, SALES AND INDUSTRIAL 
Procress SuRVEY OF THE Druc, CHEMI- 
CAL, COSMETIC AND ALLIED Lines: With 
Special Attention to Packaging : Prob- 
lems. Edited by W. Clement Moore. 
Compiled for Post War Planning Com- 
mittee, National Paper Box Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Philadelphia, Pa., 
1945. Published by Moore and Co., Phil- 
adelphia. 24 pages. $2.50. 
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THE MANAGEMENT oF Your GOVERNMENT. 
od Harold D. Smith. Whittlesey House, 
ew York, 1945. 192 pages. $2.50. 


PLANNING AN INDUSTRIAL RECREATION 
Buitpinc: Important Principles and 
Features Involved in Planning an Indus- 
trial Recreation Building. National Rec- 
reation Association, New York, 1945. 12 
pages. 25 cents. 


SPECIAL Arps For Piractnc Miitary PEr- 
SONNEL IN CIVILIAN Joss (Enlisted Army 
Personnel). Division of Occupational 
Analysis and Manning Tables, Bureau of 
Manpower Utilization, War Manpower 
Commission, Washington, 
ary, 1944. Available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
490 pages. $1.00. 


METHop oF INDEXING Provisions oF CoLLEc- 
TIVE AGREEMENTS. Second edition. Re- 
vised by May E. Jamieson. Bulletin No. 
3, Industrial Relations Section, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, Pasa- 
sf00 4, Calif., August, 1945. 16 pages. 


D. C., Febru- 


GovERNMENT AND Union-Emptoyer RELA- 
TIONS: An Analysis of Statutes and Ad- 
ministrative Regulations. By Leifur 
Magnusson. Publication No. 93, Publi 
Administration Service, Chicago, Ill, 
1945. 36 pages. $1.00. 


Post War Market, SALES AND INDUSTRI 
Procress SURVEY OF THE Paper Prop- 
ucts, STATIONERY AND ALLIED LINES: 
With Special Attention to Packaging 
Problems. Edited by W. Clement Moore, 
Compiled for Post War Planning Com- 
mittee, National Paper Box Manufac 
turers’ Association, Philadelphia, Pa., 
1945. Published by Moore and Co., Phil 
adelphia. 24 pages. $2.50. 


Timtnc A Century: History of the Wal. 
tham Watch Company. By Charles W. 
Moore. Harvard Studies in Busines: 
History No. 11, Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge 38, Mass., 1945. 362 
pages. 

A PsycHIATRIC PRIMER FOR THE VETERAN’S| 
FAMILY AND Frienps. By Alexander 
Dumas, M.D., and Grace Keen. 
University of Minnesota Press, Minn 
apolis, 1945. 214 pages. $2.00. 
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Code on Badge Prevents Misplacement 
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"N the plants of Walter Kidde & Company, Bloomfield, N. J., as in any large 
company, a certain percentage of employees suffer from physical disabilities 
which permit them to do certain types of work but not others. 

Fitting a man to one particular job does not always solve all employment re- 
quirements. A worker often cannot be kept continuously employed on a single 
operation or group of operations. In the case of a physically handicapped indi- 
vidual, transfer to another type of work might be detrimental to his health. A 
blind or orthopedically disabled person is at relative advantage here, because the 
nature of his disability is evident. But with one whose physical or temper- 
amental limitation is not discernible, as a cardiac, a psychoneurotic, or a person 
suffering from hernia, the foreman has no way of knowing that he requires 
special consideration. 

At the Walter Kidde plants, this problem is taken care of in an unobtrusive 
but effective way. A new employee whose physical or mental make-up imposes 
restrictions on the work to which he can be assigned is informed at the time 
of his medical examination that it is not advisable for him to undertake all the 
operations in the plant. He is told, too, that this fact will be conveyed to his 
foreman without embarrassment to him, and without any breach of medical confi- 
dence, by the use of an inconspicuous variation in his employee’s identification 
badge. These badges ordinarily contain a single hollow rivet; those issued to 
the handicapped worker contain three. Thus the foreman will know that before 
transferring the worker to another operation his capabilities chart in the personnel 
— must be consulted to make sure that job demands and physical qualifications 
tally. 
With this distinctive identification, a worker is not exposed to the necessity 
for using his own judgment as to his fitness for some task, nor to the embarrass- 
ment of discussing it with his foreman. The company, on the other hand, is 
not exposed to the hazard of having its employees suffer compensable injuries 
which could have been anticipated. 
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